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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


RUTH RAYMOND, OR LOVE'S PROGRESS. 
CHAPTER SIXTEENTH. 

The Morning slumberer. The Cape Ann House- 
maid. The morning call. Sunday School project. 
The Farmer and his wife. 
The poor and suffering. 
The morning sun shone brightly, but unheed- 

ed, through Ruth’s curtains; her young sister 

caressed her with her usual endearments, but 
the twining arm and playful kiss were unfelt; 
her brothers rushed to the door shouting, ‘‘ Ruth, 
sister Ruth, wake up and tell us about the ball,”’ 
but she slept on; her mother came with her soft 
tread and looked in upon her. The girl’s breath- 
ing was so tranquil, her look of repose so deep, 
such an utter absence of life’s cares dwelt on her, 
that she had not the heart to wake her—so, just 
touching her rose-like cheek with her lips, and 
smoothing away the dishevelled hair from her 
neck, she sighed softly, whispered “sleep on, 
poor child,” and descended to the breakfast room. 

An hour passed away, and Bridget the house- 

maid was sent to rouse the slumberer. 

“You're a pretty one, Miss Ruth,” said Brid- 
get,as she went clumping into the room with 
her leather shoes, and laid her rough hand on 
Ruth’s shoulder, ‘‘to be so knocked up by one 
night’s jigging. I reckon you'd be up to a thing 
or two more if you’d been bred down at Cape 
Ann. Ph@als there used to dance the double 
shuffle tilltwo in the mornin, and at sun-rise 
Were singin over their brooms and wash tubs like 
thrushes. “I was the gal, Miss Ruth,” conti- 
hued Bridget, with increasing animation, put- 
ting her arms akimbo as she saw the corner of 
Ruth’s eye open, “for keeping up the reel. I 
cut in and out like mad, Jim Barnstable swore 
I beat all; the more shame that he went and 
courted Sal Capers. She caper! she was just 
made for mincing a minuet. A mean feller he 
tobe puttin on his ball clothes the mornin after 
the frolic at Captin Wright’s barn, and comin 
ind talkin an hour to me as if his mouth was 
‘Weetened with molasses, and then to go and 
court Sal Capers.” 


Bridget had touched a very important string 








The intemperate. 











in Ruth’s associations. She too was to receive 
visiters, whose discourse would, perhaps, flow 
with diviner nectar than Jim Barnstable’s, and 
raising herself on her pillow, the print of which 
marked her soft cheek, she asked the hour. 

Ruth had once detested morning calls. It 
seemed hard to her to set aside her interesting 
occupations, and give herself up to the common 
places of that talk, which is not long enough to 
elicit ideas, and yet of sufficient duration to break 
up most valuable portions of time. But the grace- 
ful sweetness of her nature had taught her to 
study the happiness of others in this usually 
heartless ceremony. She had learned from her 
mother to employ herself in some light work, 
which, while it was a kind of rallying point for 
conversation, could be thrown aside at pleasure. 
If she were embarrassed, her eyes found rest 
upon her busy fingers, and if her guests were 
dull, their very motion seemed a help. But 
Ruth gave no heed to her sewing this day, 
for by the time that her truant hair was smooth- 
ed to glossiness, and her breakfast hastily des- 
patched, she heard the gate shut to with its well 
known swing, and saw her two partners advanc- 
ing up the foot-path to the house. 

There was, indeed, no need of the needle to 
beguile that hour; her birds, her flowers, her 
books, her songs, and most of all, her laughter 
over the events of the past night, inspired her 
guests with confidence. Frank and unselfish as 


Ruth was, she might have been charged with - 


coquetry by those who did’ not understand hér. 
‘The desire to please, springing as it did, from the 
best fountains of her heart, leads to results like 
coquetry ; while her mother feared to check 
her too anxiously, lest by chilling her confidence 
in others, she should create an unnatural self- 
observation and reserve. 

“Which of those two young men do wou like 
best, mamma?” said Ruth, as she stood at the 
window, and heard the closing swing of the 
gate, and saw their retreating forms. 

“Your emphasis implies that you have made 
up your mind about the matter,” said her mo 
ther, smiling. Ruth blushed and protested.— 
There was a pause, and Mrs. Raymond changed 
the conversation. 
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“Your enjoyment last night, and the excite- 
ment of new scenes,” said she, ‘ must not pre- 
vent your studying to be useful. I have been 
called upon by some ladies this morning to aid 
them in getting up a Sunday school. The office 
assigned me is to apply to those who can afford 
it, to give subscriptions to purchase clothing 
and books for the poor scholars, and to the in- 
digent to send their children to be instructed. 
My health is failing, dear, and I must make you 
my substitute in this benevolent project.” 

“Me, mamma!” exclaimed Ruth. ‘ What 
canIsay? I shall be so frightened if they look 
cross at me.” 

“ You must think of your duty, and that will 
strengthen you. You will have harder duties, 
Ruth, to bear when I am gone.” 

Ruth looked at her mother. There was a 
paleness on her face that made her tremble. She 
threw herself on a low seat beside her, and hid 
her face on her lap. A dread came over her 
that sickened her very heart, and she could not 
speak. Mrs. Raymond changed the current of 
her thoughts by entering into an explanation of 
the project, and the part Ruth was to sustain. 

“ Rouse yourself, my daughter,” said she af- 
fectionately. ‘“‘ You must begin your expedition 
immediately, and the pure air will do you good. 
Think of all I have taught you, and call up your 
own thoughts on the way.” 

Ruth went up stairs, and mechanically tied on 
her bonnet. Mrs. Fry would never have claimed 
her as a votary of philanthrophy. Ruth thought 
only of her mother. There is something in na- 
ture, in the blue heavens, and green earth, that 
is congenial to the young. As Ruth heard the 
gate fall to behind her, her step quickened, and 
her eye brightened. She began to reflect on her 
mission, and benther steps to farmer Morefield’s, 
about half a mile distant. The family were just 
at dinner, and the farmer wiping the cider from 
his mouth, asked the young lady to take a bite. 
Ruth declined, but having once entered on her 
task, her ardent character supported her, and 
she said, though with considerable tremor in her 
voice,— 

“‘'The ladies of the village are anxious to have 
a Sunday school. Should you like to subscribe 
and send your children ?” 

“T will answer about the money part,” said 
the farmer, good naturedly, “ but my old wo- 
man will tell you about the children.” 

Ruth took out her subscription paper; it was 








modest enough,—one dollar per year, and such 
donations as the liberal could afford. The farm. 
er gave her a dollar. 

Ruth looked at the lady, who was just pulling 
a huge bone from the mouth of one of the er. 
pected catechumens. 

“Will it be agreeable to you to send your 
children to church next Sunday, at nine 
o’clock?” said she. ‘“ The ladies will take great 
pleasure in teaching them.” 

‘-T don’t think, Mr. Morefield,” replied the 
lady, without looking at Ruth, and swallowing 
hastily a spoonful of broth, that we’ve quite 
come to charity yet: It’s a pity ifwe can’t keep 
our heads above water a /eetle longer !” 

Ruth was half tempted to get up and run, but 
she rallied herself and tried to speak. 

“ Don’t be in a passion,wife,” said the farmer, 
“let's hear the young lady. If it’s a charity bu- 
siness, Miss, we reckon ourselves as well to live 
as any body.” 

Ruth began with tremor, but soon went on 
quietly to tell the objects of the Sunday school— 
the motives of teachers—the aid to parents—the 
pleasure to children. Warming with her subject, 
she related, from her past reading, one or two 
anecdotes of youths, whose souls, under this re- 
ligious teaching, had been taught the upward 
way. ‘My own little brothers and sisters wil] 
all attend our school,” concluded Ruth, begir- 
ning to feel the spirit of proselytism. 

“Do let usgo. We want to go,” said two or 
three of the childish group,who had been listening 
attentively to Ruth’s sweet voice, and now pres 
sed round their mother. “Be still, you!” said 
the mother. “If it isn’t charity, you may go and 
welcome, and husband, you mought as will give 
another dollar to help the young woman out with 
her business.” - - 

Ruth’s eyes glistened with something like 4 
tear, as she perceived this reaction, and taking 
the dollar gratefully, she went her way with 
airy footsteps. The barberry bushes looked 
more brightly, and the wild rose threw oll! 
sweeter perfumes than before. 

The next building in sight was a farm house 
also, but the aspect of all things around was 
negligent. 'The owner appeared to be trying‘ 
repair, in a rough way, an aperture in the wall 
to prevent the encroachment of cattle on his 
premises. 

Ruth went up to him timidly. “Will yo 
allow me, sir,” said she, “to say afew words to 
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you and your family? The man looked at her 
hardly, and she saw the stamp of intemperance 
in his bloodshot eyes. 

“[T don’t care if you do,” was his gruff re- 
ply, advancing as he spoke before her, with a 
tottering step, to his residence. His wife was at 
the wash tub, while several clamorous children 
were hushed at the sight of a stranger. 

“Suke,” said the farmer, “this young Miss wants 
to speak to us! The woman wrung the water 
from her hands, and handed a low stool to Ruth, 
who sat down. 

Ruth saw by an air of patient sufferance on 
her face, that she was not the person to apply 
to, and turning to the farmer, she said,— 


“ Several ladies wish the children of our vil- 
lage to join in a Sunday class. They are to as- 
semble at the meetin-house before the service 
begins, and learn the bible and hymns. Will 
you allow yours to go?” 

“You may put my children in the meeting- 
house or behind it,” said the farmer, roughly. “I 
give ’em clothes and victuals, and that’s enough.” 

Ruth shuddered—the grave yard was behind 
the church—but seeing the drooping, imploring- 
looking woman, for her sake she took courage 
and said,— 

“You cannot be serious, sir. These children 
want something more than food and clothing, 
they are God’s children as well as your's.” 





“God may take care of them and be id 
suid the farmer, fiercely. 

The woman started with almost a cry, and 
Ruth saw, with horror, that the case was hope- 
less. She turned to the children, who had re- 
sumed their play, and asked a bright looking boy 
ifhe would not like to go to meeting, and see all 
the little boysand girls every Sunday morning, 
and learn about God. 

“Tdon’t care if I do, if sister Nance goes,” 
said the boy, scraping the wall in various fanci- 
ful patterns witha rusty nail. 


“Will you go, little Nancy?” asked Ruth, 
following the direction of the boy’s look to a 
pretty-eyed girl, whose matted curls fell over 
cheeks ruddy with health. “You shall have a 
hice frock and bonnet to wear on Sundays,” she 
added in a whisper. 

“Tl go, if Dick wants me to,” said the girl, 
With an attempt at a curtesy. 

The father had gone back to his work, and 
he mother’s eye brightened. 

“Dick and Nancy are willing to attend the 





school,” said Ruth to the woman, “I am sure you 
will not object.” ‘No, God Almighty bless 
you, Miss, said she, but they have no clothes, 
and poor Hartley’s earnings will not buy them 
any.” She did not hint that poor Hartley’s earn- 
ings were spent at the tavern. 

“Every Sunday morning I will dress them, if 
you will send them to me,” said Ruth. “ Pray 
let them come. You must send them very early ; 
teachers and scholars must be punctual,” ad 
ded she, turning with a smile to the children. 

Dick, however, heard not; his rusty nail had 
created a ship on the wainscoat, masts and sails 
and all, and Nancy was admiring it with her eyes 
and mouth open. 

Ruth bade farewell to this little group, and 
was cheered on by the aid and gratitude of three 
thriving families, whom she visited in succes- 
sion. 

Proceeding on her way, she saw a miserable 
hovel. Ruth had never entered the abodes of 
the really poor, and shrank dismayed. The fences 
were all appropriated for firewood, a ragged 
hat filled one of the broken panes of glass, and 
the accumulated dirt at the door step was so for- 
bidding, that she was about turning aside from 
the entangled path, when the pale face of a child 
appeared at the door, and she remembered her 
mission. The child drew back as she caught the 
eye of astranger, while Ruth advanced and tap- 
ped gently and modestly on the swinging door. 
A noble heart feels more deep humility in ap- 
proaching such a scene, than at the entrance of 
palaces. 

“Come in,” said a youthful voice. Ruth en- 
tered, and the little girl, whose face she had seen 
peeping from the door, stood, half screening 
herself, amidst some ragged bedding, where a 
man lay in the hard breathing of disease. 

‘‘ Hush, father’s asleep,” whispered the little 
girl, “and mother says he mustn’t be waked up 
till she comes back, ’cause he cries just like a 
baby when she ain’t here.” 

Ruth beckoned to the little girl with a sympa- 
thising look, and she issued shyly from her hiding 
place. 

‘« What is the matter with your father?” whis- 
pered Ruth. 

“TI don’t know, Miss; only he can’t walk 
about, nor lift up his arms, and he don’t act like 
a man, but takes on like a baby.” 

Ruth knew too little of disease to recognize 
one of the stages of paralysis in this description. 

“I should like to help your poor father,” said 
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Ruth in a very pitying tone, for her heart was 
stirred up within her. “What can I do for 
you ?”’ 

‘“‘T should like a bit of bread,” said the child, 
‘cause mammy stays so long. The provident 
care of Mrs. Raymond had filled Ruth’s bag 
with biscuits for her long ramble, and she has- 
-tily extended some to the hungry child. 

“Will your father be displeased to see me 
here if he wakes?” said Ruth. 

‘‘No,” replied the child, “he does not mind 
any body but mammy and I.” 

“What is your name?” asked Ruth. 

Susan, was the answer. 

“Twill be a friend to you, Susan, if you will 
bea good girl. A great many little boys and 
girls are going to meet together, and read the 
bible and learnhymns. Should you like to join 
them every Sunday morning!” 

“Tam afraid to go any where without mam- 
my,” said Susan. 
and 
girl 


Ruth glanced round the miserable hut, 
wondered what protection the poor little 
could feel there. 

At that moment an almost inarticulate sound 
issued from the bed. 

“Wife,” at last said the sick man, with effort, 
his hands shaking with the force of the disease. 

Susan ran to him and said, soothingly,— 
“Mammy’s just stepped out to buy some bread; 
she will be back in a minute, father.” 

‘‘She’s gone and left me again,’ 


’ 


mumbled 
the poor sufferer, in imperfect tones, and then 
burst into hysterical sobs and tears. 

Susan stood by helplessly, saying, “ Don’t 
cry, father, don’t. Mammy will be here direct- 
ly."”". Then wiping the tears on his face with 
the tattered sheet, she said in his ear, ‘‘don’tery, 
father, the pretty lady is looking at you.” 

Ruth could bear it no longer; she rushed into 
the open air, exclaiming involuntarily, in the 
longuage of scripture, ‘“ Merciful heaven! Ihave 
bread enough and to spare, and they perish with 
hunger!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

A new comet, or rather meteor, is shooting 
athwart the literary sky of old Massachusetts, in 
the person of Ralph Waldo Emerson. He is 
the son of a distinguished clergyman of Boston, 
some time since deceased, and is now of middle 
age. He is attracting much public attention, 
and is an object of the severest reproaches from 








some, and the most profound admiration from 
others. He has delivered two or three courses 
of lectures in Boston, on moral and literary sub. 


jects, which have been attended by crowds, 


Many enthusiastic talented young people are 
represented to be perfectly fascinated by him, 
His reputation has, of late, extended so widely, 
that he was invited last July to deliver the Ap. 
nual Addresses before the Literary Societies o 
Dartmouth College, and the Senior Class in the 
Divinity College of Harvard University. He 
appears to be a profound admirer, student, and 
imitator of Thomas Carlyle, several of whose 
works he has caused to be republished in this 
country. The character of his mind is poetica, 
and imaginative, and he is strongly inclined to 
certain mystical and visionary habits of thought 
and discussion. His talents are unquestionably 
of a respectable order, though, as it appears to 
us, much inferior to the scale assigned them 
by his fervent admirers. The qualities, how- 
ever, just mentioned, united with an irreproach- 
able, lovely, and elevated moral character, and 
the graces ofa commanding person and impres- 
sive elocution, go a good way to explain the 
effect which he has produced on a highly edu- 
cated, refined, and excitable community. He 
delivered last winter a course of lectures on 
Human Culture, in which he began with Pr- 
dence, and gradually ascended to Holiness. 
Whatever was thought of the speculative truth, 
all parties allowed that the spirit was noble, and 
the style and manner beautiful. 

From the specimens we have seen, there ap- 
pears to be very little originality in his specula- 
tions,—though a youthful and miscellaneous au- 
dience might be apt to imagine quite the con- 
trary. All his leading ideas he seems to have 
caught from Carlyle, who again was indebted 
for his chief resources to the modern German 
philosophers.* These Mr. Emerson 


* Mr. Emerson ought to have studied the resources and 
habits of his own mind, before venturing on the following 
authoritative admonition. ‘The man who aims to speak 
as books enable, as synods use, as the fashion guides, and 
as interest commands, babbles. Let him hush.” It is 
almost ludicrous to hear our amiable author perpetually 
declaiming about “ independence,” “ standing alone,” 
“consulting only one’s soul,” when, if the truth were 
known, there is scarcely a writer now on the stage, who 
has been more indebted for his lights and impulses to the 
inspiration of others. The only diffegence between him 
and more common-place geniuses, is, that he has leoked 
for inspiration chiefly to one or two channels of thought, 
while other men have chosen to avoid singularity, an 
have endeavored to drink in the whole spirit of the past 
and present, in order that they might transmit it to the 
future, as much improved as their own plastic powers 
might permit. Such men, however, are regarded by Mr. 
Emerson as “second-hand and slavish.” Is it not equally 
second-hand and slavish to be the quaint disciple of ® 
quaint and narrow school? 
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adorns, expands, and presents anew in a great 
variety of shapes, mingling them up, certainly, 
with much that is peculiar to himself, and occa- 
sionally yielding a profoundand precious glimpse 
into the truth of things. At the same time, there 
is a good deal of mere common place in his 
writings, redeemed only by a quaint, fantastic, 
imaginative style, which deceives the young 
reader or hearer into the belief that it is original 
and valuable. ‘Thus, instead of using the ordi- 
nary word completed, he talks of a thing coming 
full circle, a phrase, by the way, which seems to 
bea favorite one with him. He sprinkles his 
writings now and then with the old solemn style, 
as worketh, loveth, hath, &c. Works, loves, and has, 
would not so well answer his purpose. The word 
forever is too tame for him, and he employs in its 
stead the more sounding and poetical forever- 
more. He affects much the Saxon phraseology, 
as behooted and behowled, skulks and sneaks, &c. 
Wedo not find particular fault with all this. 
If it belongs to the man’s original or ac- 
quired nature, let it come out. We only in- 
stance it, as partly explaining the cause which 
dazzles Mr. Emerson’s admirers. 


We learn that much bitterness has been ex- 
pressed in the newspapers and private circles of 
the vicinity, in consequence of some of Mr. 
Emerson’s recent utterances. Exposed to storms 
of obloquy and reproach, he stands calm and 
unmoved—replies to no criticisms—but meekly 
announces a new course of lectures in Boston, 
for the coming winter, and will probably have a 
crowded lecture-room, although we learn that 
the extravagances of his Cambridge Address 
have partially worked their own cure, and that 
his influence has begun to wane. 

Some of his offensive doctrines, as far as we 
can comprehend them from his very involved 
and cloudy paragraphs, appear to be the follow- 
ing. He reduces all revelation to the level of our 
latural reason, maintaining, in fact, that there is 
‘perpetual revelation going on in the soul of 
an, of equal authority with the Jewish or Chris- 
tian. He denies the authority of miracles, or 
tather seems to claim them as in perpetual and 
present Operation. He seems to represent the 
objects of true religious love and worship to be 
lot any divine person or persons, but only certain 
abstract qualities, such as absolute goodness, 
ruth, and wisdom. He declares that evil is not 
positive, but only negative, there being nothing 
positive, but good. From which we conclude, 





that murder is not a positive, but only a negative 
act. And we are still further puzzled by turn- 
ing over the page, and finding the author warn 
us against “absolute badness.” His language 
respecting the human soul, appears to elevate it 
to an equality with the Supreme Being. ‘‘Man,” 
he says, “‘is made a Providence to himself.”— 
His views savour, at times, of the pantheistic 
doctrines of Spinoza, who is a favorite with mo- 
dern German philosophers, and has been charg- 
ed with confounding creation with the Creator, 
making them both one. Others of his expres- 
sions are offensive, not from conveying any 
definite meaning at all, but only from apparently 
denying or contravening certain long-established 
opinions. But what is particularly remarkable, 
all this tissue of novel and unpopular opinions 
is Strangely mixed in with expressions and sen- 
timents, which imply directly the contrary, and 
are perfectly consistent with our old-fashioned 
doctrines and belief. Thus, almost the same 
page tells us that “God is well pleased,” when- 
ever a human spirit deVotes itself to virtue, and 
that “‘if a man is at heart just, then in so far is 
he God!!” Having asserted, that “all things 
proceed out of the same spirit, and all things 
conspire with %,” he soon after declares that 
sometimes nen seek good ends, and sometimes 
rove from good ends, until they arrive at “ abso- 
lute badness and absolute death.” 

Again, he says, it is a capital mistake in the 
infant man to hope to derive advantages from 
another—yet, in the next page, he allows that we 
can receive beneficial provocation from another 
soul, though no% instruction; and further on, he 
acknowledges that there is a good ear, in some 
met, that draws supplies to virtue out of very in- 
different nutriment. He tells us also that he loves 
the divine bards, because they admonish him— 
notwithstanding it is a capital mistake to hope to 
derive advantages from another! He also affirms 
that the office of a minister of religion is the first 
in the world, notwithstanding it is such a capital 
mistake for one man to hope to derive advantzge 
from another. 

Again, Mr. Emerson finds fault with preach- 
ers of modern times, because you cannot disco- 
ver from any hint, or surmise in their sermons, 
whether they personally have ever “laughed or 
wept, were married or in love, have been com- 
mended, or cheated, or chagrined—ploughed, 
or planted, talked, bought and sold, read books; 
eaten and drunken; had the head-ache or heart- 
ache; smiled or suffered ;”—and yet two public, 
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solemn addresses of his own are before us, which 
we have studied and pondered with the utmost 
diligence, and we cannot for the life of us disco- 
ver from them whether Mr. Emerson himself is 
a great laugher or weeper, or was ever married, 
or in love, or has ever been commended, or 
cheated, or chagrined, or has ever ploughed, 
planted, talked, bought, sold, or had the head- 
ache. Of the bad preacher, he declares that 
“it could not be told from his sermon, what age 
of the world he fell in; whether he had a father 
or a child; whether he was a freeholder or a 
pauper; whether he was a citizen or a country- 
man; or any other fact of his biography.” Yet 
all this information respecting himself he per- 
versely withholds from his hearers, and so far as 
we may dare to take him for authority, he is con- 
sequently a sorry teacher. 

A single instance more of such unfortunate in- 
consistency shall complete this disagreeable por- 
tion of our task. Mr. Emerson tells us, p. 31, 
that “the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures con- 
tain immortal sentences, that have been bread 
of life to millions.”” Yet he has before said to 
us, p. 26—“ Once leave your own knowledge of 
God, your own sentiment, and take secondary 
knowledge, as St. Paul’s, or George Fox’s, or 
Swedenborg’s, and you get wide from God with 
every year this secondary form lasts.” 

We submit a few of Mr. Emerson’s (absurdi- 
ties is too harsh a word for the lips of the gentle 
Rose )—but incomprehensibilities, let us more re- 
verently say. Speaking of the religious sentiment, 
he says, ‘wonderful is its power to charm and 
to command. [tis a mountain air. It is the em- 
balmer of the world. It is myrrh and storax, 
and chlorine and rosemary. It makes the sky 
and the hills sublime, and the silent song of the 
stars is it. By it, isthe universe made safe and 
habitable, not by science or power.” 

“The very word Miracle, as pronounced 
by Christian churches, gives a false impression ; 
itis Monster. It isnot one wlth the blowing 
clover and the falling rain.” 

‘“‘ A true conversion, a true Christ, is now, as 
always, to be made, by the reception of beauti- 
ful sentiments.” 

“The time is coming when all men wili see, 
that the gift of God to the soul is not a vaunting, 
overpowering, excluding sanctity, but a sweet, 
natural goodness, a goodness like thine and mine, 
and that so invites thine and mine to be and to 
grow.” 

“In how many churches, by how many pra- 





phets, tell me, is man made sensible that he is an 
infinite Soul; that the earth and heavens are 
passing into his mind; that he is drinking forever 
the soul of God?” 

“Tn one soul, in your soul, there are resour. 
ces for the world. Wherever a man comes, there 
comes revolution. ‘The old is for slaves. When 
a man comes, all books are legible, all things 
transparent, all religions are forms. He is reli. 
gious. Man isthe wonderworker. He is seen 
amid miracles. All men bless and curse. He 
saith yea and nay, only.” 

But the climax of the whole is the concluding 
sentence of the Cambridge Address :— 

“T look for the new Teacher, that shall follow 
so far these shining laws, that he shall see them 
come full circle; shall see their rounding com. 
plete grace; shall see the world to be the mirror 
of the soul; shall see the identity of the law of 
gravitation with purity of heart; and shall show 
that the Ought, that Duty, is one thing with 
Science, with Beauty, and with Joy.” 

The above sentence in italics, if it have any 
meaning, must signify that both the law of gra 
vitation and sincerity of heart are immediate and 
simultaneous manifestations of one and the same 
divine being. But here, the author’s philoso- 


phy is more shallow and dogmatic than either he 


or his German masters imagine it to be. For it 
remains yet to be shown, thatthe action of gra 
vitation is the immediate act of the Deity. For 
aught we know, it may be but the consequence 
of numerous other laws, of which man is per 
fectly ignorant. The writer might, with equal 
propriety, have asserted that the law of evapora 
tion, or crystallization, or congealment, or 
vision, or sound, or any other of the common 
processes of nature, is identical with purity of 
heart. Or, perhaps Mr. Emerson intended bold- 
ly and undesignedly to express his belief in the 
identity of matter and mind. But even in that 
case, how the quality of purity of heart is identi- 
cal with a law, surpasses our utmost powers of 
conjecture. If we use language at all, let us use 
it intelligibly. 

In his Dartmouth address, Mr. E. urges 00 
his youthful hearers the duty of assuming and 
maintaining forever an attitude.of inquiry. We 
regret that we see little of this in his own pro 
ductions. We look in vain for a truly humble 
spirit. All is dogmatism, assumption, dictation. 
The writer, we are sorry to say, appears to col 
sider himself the infallible instructer of his 4g° 
and the idea of incurring error seems not to have 
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entered | his mind.* How different from this is 
the spirit of Channing! Channing, in the loftiest 
fights of speculation, and while pouring in 
streams of light, or stirring up torrents of feel- 
ing within the souls of his readers or hearers, 
rarely if ever lays aside the genuine humility of 
the philosophic inquirer, never assuming to be 
the oracle of his fellow-men, even at the mo- 
ment when he most becomes so. 

Mr. Emerson imagines that Christendom has 
degenerated from its former condition, because 
men have lost the spirit and the views of religion 
which he and his school entertain. But can he 
exhibit a single proof that the Christian Church 
ever approximated to such a standard? 

We gladly subjoin a few of Mr. Emerson’s 
more beautiful and praiseworthy passages. ‘They 
will at least come as literary novelties and cu- 
riosities to the readers of the Rose. The Ad- 
dress before the young divines at Cambridge 
opens with the following glowing, poetical ex- 
ordium. There is a freshness of diction about it, 
much like that of the Greek, Roman, and 
Elizabethan classics; though to the readers of 
the German Richter it will not wear that air of 
exquisite originality that it may in the view of 
others. 

“In this refulgent summer it has been a lux- 
ury to draw the breath of life. The grass grows, 
the buds burst, the meadow is spotted with fire 
and gold in the tint of flowers. The air is full 
of birds, and sweet with the breath of the pine, 
the balm-of-Gilead, and the new hay. Night 
brings no gloom to the heart with its welcome 
shade. Through the transparent darkness pour 
the stars their almost spiritual rays. Man under 
them seems a young child, and his huge globe a 
toy. The cool night bathes the world as with a 
river, and prepares his eyes again for the crim- 
sondawn. The mystery of nature was never 
displayed more happily. The corn and the wine 
have been freely dealt to all creatures, and the 
never broken silence with which the old bounty 
goes forward, has not yielded yet one word of 
explanation. One is constrained to respect the 
perfection of this world, in which our senses 
converse. How wide; how rich; what invita- 
tion from every property it gives to every facul- 
tyof man! In its fruitful soils; in its navigable 
sea; in its mountains of metal and stone ; in its 
forests of all woods; in its animals; in its chemi- 
tal ingredients; in the powers and path of light, 
heat, attraction, and life, is it well worth the pith 


“We may except a sentence in the beginning of the 
th Address. 








and heart of great men to subdue and enjoy it. 
The planters, the mechanics, the inventors, the 
astronomers, the builders of cities, and the cap- 
tains, history delights to honor. 

“ But the moment the mind opens, and reveals 
the laws which traverse the universe, and make 
things what they are, then shrinks the great world 
at once into a mere illustration and fable of this 
mind. What amI? and What is? asks the hu- 
man spirit with a curiosity new-kindled, but 
never to bequenched. Behold these outrunning 
laws, which our imperfect apprehension can see 
tend this way and that, but not come full circle. 
Behold these infinite relations, so like, so unlike; 
many,yet one. I would study, i would know, I 
would admire forever. These works of thought 
have been the entertainments of the human spi- 
rit in all ages. 

“A more secret, sweet, and overpowering 
beauty appears to man when his heart and mind 
open to the sentiment of virtue. Then instantly 
he is instructed in what is above him. He learns 
that his being is without bound; that, to the 
good, to the perfect, he is born, low as he now 
lies in evil and weakness. 'That which he vene- 
rates is still his own, though he has not realized 
ityet. He ought. He knows the sense of that 
grand word, though his analysis fails entirely to 
render account of it. When in innocency, or 
when by intellectual perception, he attains to 
say,— ‘I love the Right; Truth is beautiful with- 
in and without, forevermore. Virtue, I am 
thine: save me: use me: thee will I serve, day 
and night, in great, in small, that I may be not 
virtuous, but virtue ;’—then is the end of the 
creation answered, and God is well pleased.” 

Some old thoughts are well expressed in the 
following paragraphs :— 

“Tt is very certain that it is the effect of con- 
versation with the beauty of the soul, to beget a 
desire and need to impart to others the same 
knowledge and love. If utterance is denied, the 
thought lies like a burden on the man! Always 
the seer isasayer. Somehow his dream is told. 
Somehow he publishes it with solemn joy.— 
Sometimes with pencil on canvas; sometimes 
with chisel on stone ; sometimes in towers and 
aisles of granite, his soul’s worship is builded ; 
sometimes in anthems of indefinite music; but 
clearest and most permanent, in words, 

“The man enamored of this excellency, be- 
comes its priest or poet. The office is coeval 
with the world. But observe the condition, the 
spiritual limitation ofthe offiee. The spirit only 
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can teach. Not any profaue man, not any sen- 
sual, not any liar, not any slave can teach, but 
only he can give, who has; he only can create, 
whois. The man on whom the soul descends, 
through whom'the soul speaks, alone can teach. 
Courage, piety, love, wisdom, can teach; and 
every man can open his door to these angels, and 
they shall bring him the gift of tongues. But the 
man who aims to speak as books enable, as sy- 
nods use, as the fashion guides, and as interest 
commands, babbles. Let him hush.” 


Who will not regret that the ensuing admira- 
ble admonitions should have been accompanied 
with so much that was offensive, wild, and unin- 
telligible in other parts of the address? The 
soul is almost lifted from earth while we peruse 
them :— 

“ Look to it first and only, that you area man; 
that fashion, custom, authority, pleasure, and 
money are nothing to you,—are not bandages 
over your eyes, that you cannot see,—but live 
with the privilege of the immeasurable mind.— 
Not too anxious to visit periodically all families 
and each family in your parish connexion,—when 
you meet one of these men or women, be to 
them a divine man; be to them thought and vir- 
tue; let their timid aspirations find in you a 
friend ; let their trampled instincts be genially 
tempted out in your atmosphere; let their doubts 
know that you have doubted, and their wonder 
fee] that you have wondered. By trusting your 
own soul, you shall gain a greater confidence in 
other men. For all our penny-wisdom, for all 
our soul-destroying slavery to habit, it is not to 
be doubted, that all men have sublime thoughts ; 
that all men do value the few real hours of life; 
they love to be heard; they love to be caught up 
into the vision of principles. We mark with 
light in the memory the few interviews we have 
had in the dreary years of routine and of sin, with 
souls that made our souls wiser ; that spoke what 
we thought; that told us what we knew; that 
gave us leave to be what we inly were. Dis- 
charge to men the priestly office, and, present or 
absent, you shall be followed with their love as 
by an angel. 

‘“‘ And to this end, let us not aim at common 
degrees of merit. Can we not leave, to such as 
love it, the virtue that glitters for the commenda- 
tion of society, and ourselves pierce the deep 
solitudes of absolute ability and worth? We 
easily come up to the standard of goodness in 
society. Society’s praise can be cheaply secur- 


ed, and almost all men are content with thog 
easy merits; but the instant effect of conversing 
with God, will be, to put them away. 


“In such high communion, let us study the 
grand strokes of rectitude: a bold benevolence 
an independence of friends, so that not the u- 
just wishes of those who love us, shall impair 
our freedom, but we shall resist for truth’s sake 
the freest flow of kindness, and appeal to sym. 
pathies far in advance; and,—what is the high. 
est form in which we know this beautiful ele. 
ment,—a certain solidity of merit, that has no 
thing to do with opinion, and which is so essen- 
tially and manifestly virtue, that it is taken for 
granted, that the right, the brave, the generous 
step will be taken by it, and nobody thinks of 
commending it. You would compliment a cox- 
comb doing a good act, butyou would not praise 
an angel. The silence that accepts merit as the 
most natural thing in the world, is the highest 
applause. Such souls, when they appear, are 
the Imperial Guard of Virtue, the perpetual re- 
serve, the dictators of fortune. One needs not 
praise their courage,—they are the heart and 
soul of nature. O my friends, there are re- 
sources in us on which we have not drawn. 
There are men who rise refreshed on hearing 
threat; men to whom a crisis which intimidates 
and paralyzes the majority—demanding not the 
faculties of prudence and thrift, but compreher- 
sion, immovableness, the readiness of sacrifice,— 
comes graceful and beloved asa bride. Napo 
leon said to Massena, that he was not himself 
until the battle went against him; then, when the 
dead began to fall in ranks around him, awoke his 
powers of combination, and he put on terror and 
victory asarobe. So it is in rugged crises, in 
unweariable endurance, and in aims which put 
sympathy out of the question, that the angel is 
shown. Butthese are heights that we can scarce 
remember and look to, without contrition and 
shame. Let us thank God that such things exist.” 

We have but room for a single extract from 
the Dartmouth Address, though other passages 
in it are very meritorious. Speaking of the ad- 
vantages of solitude to the scholar, the orator 
says :— P 

“He must be a solitary, laborious, modest, 
and charitable soul. 

“He must embrace solitude as a bride. He 
must have his glees and his glooms alone. His 





own estimate must be measure énough, his ow? 
praise reward enough for him. And why must 
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the student be solitary and silent? ‘That he may 
become acquainted with his thoughts. If he 
pines in a lonely place, hankering for the crowd, 
for display, he is not in the lonely place; his 
heart isin the market; he does not see; he does 
not hear; he does not think. But go cherish 
your soul; expel companions; set your habits 
to a life of solitude; then, will the faculties rise 
fair and full within, like forest trees and field 
flowers; you will have results, which, when you 
meet your fellow men, you can communicate, 
and they will gladly receive. Do not go into 
solitude-only that you may presently come into 
public. Such solitude denies itself; is public 
and stale. The public can get public experience, 
but they wish the scholar to replace to them 
those private, sincere, divine experiences, of 
which they have been defrauded by dwelling in 
the street. It is the noble, manlike, just thought, 
which is the superiority demanded of you, and 
not crowds but solitude confers this elevation. 
See distinctly, that it is not insulation of place, 
but independence of spirit that is essential, and 
itis only as the garden, the cottage, the pasture, 
and the rock are a sort of mechanical aids to this, 
that they are of value. Think alone, and all 
places are friendly and sacred. The poets who 
have lived in cities have been hermits still. In- 
spiration makes solitude any where. Pindar, 
Raphael, Angelo, Dryden, De Staél, dwell in 
crowds, it may be, but the instant thought comes, 
the crowd grows dim to their eye; their eye 
fixeson the horizon,—on vacant space ; they for- 
get the bystanders; they spurn personal rela- 
tions; they deal with abstractions, with verities, 
with ideas. ‘They are alone with the mind. 





“Of course, I would not have any superstition | 
abont solitude. Let the youth study the uses of | 
solitude and of society. Let him use both, not | 
serve either. The reason why an ingenious | 
soul shuns society, is to the end of finding soci- 
ety. It repudiates the false, out of love of the 
tue. You can very soon learn all that society 
tanteach you for one wiile. Its foolish rou- 
tine, an indefinite multiplication of balls, con- 
certs, rides, theatres, can teach you no more 
than afew can. Then accept the hint of shame, 
of spiritual emptiness and waste, which true Na- 
lire gives you, and retire, and hide; lock the 
door; shut the shutters; then welcome falls the 
liprisoning rain,—dear hermitage of nature. 
Re-collect the spirits. Have solitary prayer and 





praise. Digest and correct the past experience. 


Blend it with the new and divine life, and grow 
with God.” 

On the whole, we cannot help concluding, 
that a writer, who seems to entertain no clear 
and definite principles,—who bewilders his hear- 
ers amidst labyrinths of beautiful contradictions; 
who floats about among vague and impalpable 
abstractions, and who is but the second or third 
hand reviver of ideas and visions, that have al- 
ready been more than once exploded in the 
course of human progress, and could never get 
a foothold in this matter-of-fact world—is destin- 
ed to make no very deep or permanent impres- 
sion on the minds ofhis generation. The young 
may be dazzled and delighted for a while—the 
old may tremble at seeing all they have ever held 
sacred, unceremoniously handled and rudely set 
at nought—but society will at length rigidly de- 
mand some solid and tangible platform for its 
belief—some practical and mighty remedy for its 
corruptions—and some available instrument for 
the developement of its moral resources. So- 
ciety, too, will ever instinctively feel, that ail the 
disadvantages of the old order of things are pre- 
ferable to the utter lawlessness and mistaken in- 
dependence recommended in the Dartmouth 
Address. Say what Mr. Emerson pleases, men 
were made to learn from each other, and a cer- 
tain degree of deference and dependence is ne- 
cessary to the best interests ofthe species. Had 
Mr. Emerson the right control of his own pow- 
ers,—did he know where to pause in the career 
of daring speculation,—had he the happy tact to 
perceive the exact needs and capabilities of our 


imperfect world—and especially, if instead of 


attempting to keep his eyes forever fixed on the 
too dazzling and burning luminary of abstract 
truth, he were contented with exploring the mil- 
der sunlight and the varying shades which rest 
upon the landscape of human destiny, he might 
be hailed as one of the benefactors of his kind. 
A reformer ought, indeed, to go ahead of those 
whom he wishes to improve. But if he rushes 
at one start so far in advance as altogether to 
lose the sight and sympathy of his fellow-men, 
his energies must be wasted. The most gene- 
rous steed on earth could not move an ounce- 
weight, if his traces were ambitiously lengthened 
out at an immense distance from his turden, 
and he aspired to struggle full circle in the vague 
and far-off horizon. Mr. Emerson, at times, 
seems to be conscious of these truths. He ac- 
knowledges himself incapable of suggesting,and 
hopeless of seeing new forms of worship for the 
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Christian world, and even advises that the exist- 
ing ones be retained, and a new breath be 
breathed into them by spirits of his own stamp. 
One of his characteristic contradictions! For 
who has done more to shake men’s confidence 
in these existing forms, though he coolly ac- 
knowledges that he has nothing to replace in 
their stead ? 


Ralph Waldo Emerson is like unto a man, 
who saith unto all the children and dear mid-aged 
people of his neighborhood, “ Oh, come, let us 
go yonder and dance a beautiful dance at the 
foot of the rainbow. There, will be treasures 
beneath our feet, and drops of all colours over 
our heads, and we shall be in the very presence 
of the mysteries of nature, and we and the rain- 
bow shall be one, and the drops shall be beauty, 
and the drops shall be usefulness, and the drops 
shall be righteousness and purity of heart; and 
mortality and immortality shall be identical; and 
sin and holiness, and labour and rest, and vul- 
garity and gentility, and study and idleness, and 
solitude and society, and black and white, shal] 
all become one great commingled, homogeneous 
and heterogeneous spot of pure glorification, 
forevermore.” ‘Then all the children, and dear 
mid-aged people, exclaim, ‘Beautiful, beautiful ; 
let us go yonder and dance beneath the foot of 
the rainbow,” and they all go forth with Emer- 
son at their head, and Carlyle in advance of him, 
and Richter and Spinoza several rods in ad- 
vance of Carlyle, and they seek the foot of the 
rainbow, but it recedes forever from them as 
they proceed. But at length wearied and shat- 
tered, they will return to the humble village, and 
will be contented with admiring the rainbow ata 
distance, and will be grateful for the dark, color- 
less drops that come down to refresh their heads, 
and will permit both rainbow and drops to car- 
ry up their thoughts to the mysterious Being 
who created the whole together with themselves, 
and so continue to walk piously and practically 
to their graves, 8, G. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS FOR THE SEASON, 
( Extract of a lettcr to the Editor of the Southern 
Rose, ) 

New-York, Nov. 1, 1838. 
Among the books lately published here, on 
the important subject of education, I would par- 
ticularly mention ‘ Fireside Education,’ by the 
author of Parley’s Tales. It is a work calculated 





to do much good, as it prescribes for parents a 
course of domestic instruction for their chlldren, 
which must meet the approbation of every one 
interested in the well-being and early improve. 
ment of the young. The style is simple, but 
elegant and exceedingly popular in every respect, 
I was particularly charmed while reading it, with 
the anecdotes it contains illustrative of the faults 
to which an ordinary course of early education 
is liable. 


While I am on the subject of books, I can- 
not resist the opportunity of calling your atten- 
tion to some exceedingly clever things which 
are just published by S. Colman; (the publisher, 
by the way, of Fireside Education, which is very 
elegantly got up,) I mean some holiday presents 
for children. I mention them, because they are 
not ordinary books, and because I think you 
will be glad to hear of their appearance. ‘Par- 
ley’s Universal History’ is a splendidly printed 
book, illustrated by two hundred engravings 
and maps, executed in beautiful style, an admi- 
rable compendium of history from the earliest 
records to the present time, perfectly well adapt- 
ed to the young, and written with a careful eye 
to moral impressions. Peter Parley’s Christmas 
Tales, in one thick 16mo., with numerous fine 
cuts, elegantly bound, is one of the most pleasing 
books for children which I have seen. ‘There 
is hardly any Christmas anecdote, and you know 
how they abound, which is not alluded to, in 
some way, in this captivating volume. It is just 
such a book as will live in the memory of the 
grown child, and be recurred to, with delight, in 
maturer years. Peter Parley’s Christmas Gif, 
is another charmingly embellished book. ‘The 
tales and fables are suited to the formation of 
the moral character, while they cannot fail of 
entertainment. The Child’s Gem, No.1, bya 
lady, is a new enlarged edition of one of 
the prettiest publications imaginable. It is embel- 
lished with six fine steel engravings. ‘The arti- 
cles are by Grenville Mellen, Frederick Mellen, 
iVilliam Cutter, Mrs. Child, and others. It is 
intended for young children, and will please them 
infallibly. Gem No. 2, is like the other, perfectly 
unique in its style, binding, and general appeal 
ance. The engravings are on wood, but they 
are fine specimens of the art, and are very deli 
cate in their finish. You can have no idea what 
charming things they are. The Girl's Own Book, 
by Mrs. Child, is one of the very best books with 





which I am acquainted. It is beautifully illus 
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trated, and is not only entertaining but truly in- 
structive. A girl who masters that work must 
indeed be accomplished, and it would not be dif- 
ficult for one to effect it, it is so fascinating in its 
character. Moral Stories in Rhyme, though last 
in my list, deserves to be enumerated with those 
books which allure the young mind to virtue, 
through the delightful paths of poetry. It is well 
suited to the young, and is destined to be popu- 
lar with them. 


I know that it is unnecessary to apologize, 
for being so minute in the above enumeration of 
new books for children, for the season is close 
at hand when your young friends must be on the 
qui vive for Christmas and New Year’s presents, 
and you may like to give them a hint of what you 
have in readiness for them. 


Since writing the above, [have seen another 
of Parley’s new books, which, in general execu- 
tion of printing and binding, comes uearer to a 
London publication than any thing which I have 
seen. It is called Parley’s Rambles in England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. Mr. Parley, it 
would seem, has taken occasion, in this volume, 
to write for stay-at-home travellers, whom he 
takes by the hand and rambles with through coun- 
tries full of romantic interest and instruction, 
Visiting the most interesting and delightful places. 
It is well calculated to lead the young mind to 
the perusal of more complete works on the sub- 
ject of which it treats, 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS, 


“Paul may plant, Apollos may water, but God alone can 
give the increase.” 














(BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT.) 

THE INSTITUTION OF PREACHING. 
\From F W. P. Greenwood’ s Sermon at the Ordina- 

tion of Rev. John T. Sargent, as Minister at 

large in Boston. } 

If it be interposed that the press is becoming 
the great preacher, and will supersede other 
preachers, because it speaks easily and cheaply 
to all classes and conditions. and sends its in- 
structions copiously into every house and every 
hovel, it is enough to reply that experience has 
given no sign of any such event. All success to 
the press! Let it pursue, as diligently as possi- 
ble, its work of scattering light wherever light 
tan penetrate! But it never will nor can take 
the place of the oral instructer. Tell me not 
that sermons, and exhoftations, and counsel, and 
Consolation, can all be read at home, and that 


———s 


better can be read than can be heard. This will 
be readily allowed, and yet it proves not by any 
means the point interposed. And so can better 
lectures on science and literature be read at 
home than can be heard in our lecture rooms. 
And yet our lecture rooais, in town and coun- 
try are multiplying. Lectures might be printed, 
and distributed to every family, instead of being 
publicly pronounced. But would the people be 
satisfied with this substitution? Do they not 
flock to scientific and literary lectures more ea- 
gerly thanever? And is it not so also with reli- 
gious lectures? The truth is, that not only is 
opportunity secured by the announced purpose 
of public instruction, many going at a specified 
time to hear, who might seldom find or make 
time to read, but there is also something in the 
voice of man which will command the attention 
of man, there is something in living human utter- 
ance which will interest human affections, till 
time shall be no more. Neither the invention 
of the press, noble as it is, nor any other human 
invention, can possibly supersede that miracle 
and gift of God, the voice of man. Inits change- 
ful tones, in its wondrous compass, and in its 
indescribable powers of expression, there is a 
spirit which you cannot have on the leaves of a 
book. And so it is with the accompaniments of 
speaking. There is a charm, a mystery, in the 
living face, eye, hand, presence, which is to be 
found only in these. 

‘“‘ And now, if there are to be preachers, a class 
of well-prepared religious instructers, let me 
inquire, and still with an eye to the main ques- 
tion of permanence, where are they to preach? 
A general answer will be, wherever there are 
hearers, and in whatever places those hearers 
may be most conveniently and effectively ad- 
dressed. There has been preaching, sometimes 
from choice, but oftener from necessity, in the 
depths of solemn woods ;—and why not in those 
“‘ God’s first temples,” where heaven makes dread 
music with its winds along the columned aisles, 
and the moving branches speak the word of na- 
ture in high consent with the word of God?— 
There has been preaching in rocky caves, where 
dimness inspires awe, and the trickling mois- 
ture, falling drop by drop, intimates the passage 
of human moments, and leads the thoughts from 
measured time and transitory life to measureless 
eternity. There has been preaching, chiefly in 
the first ages of our faith, preaching in silent 
tombs, when the living, persecuted and hunted, 
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were obliged to borrow room of the ancient 
dead, and in their gloomy halls, and surrounded 
by their monitory bones and dust, strengthen 
themselves in a faith which defied death, and in 
allegiance to a Master at whose word the dead 
live, and the living live forever. Many and va- 
rious have been the places in which the word of 
Christ has been preached. But men, undisturb- 
ed, uninfluenced by peculiar excitements or 
wants, and dwelling together in towns and vil- 
lages, have built churches for the ministrations 
of the word and the purposes of public worship, 
and will continue to build them. They are ral- 
lying places for the fiiends and lovers of reli- 
gion. They are nuclei, around which devo- 
tional sentiments may cluster and cling; central 
points, toward which the rays of religious affec- 
tions tend, and from which the influences of 
religious associations emanate. ‘They who hear, 
must have houses in which they may meet to 
hear, meeting-houses. Turn to our extensive 
and fast filling west. In its thinly settled places, 
men in their solitary families, rude as we may 
think them, crave the word, crave preaching ; 
and when they multiply and form villages, they 
do not wait long before they rear churches in 
which they may hear preaching. Look: at the 
course of our ministry at large.* It is one of the 
instances of that good sense and strict attention 
to the signs of our nature, which have marked 
that course from the beginning, that provision 
was made almost from the commencement by 
its beloved projector, for stated assemblies of 
those who were providentially brought under 
his charge. He saw, and his friends saw, that 
though the weight of his labor must lie in visit- 
ing and exhorting from house to house, and min- 
istering to private wants and woes, he must also 
have a house uf God to preach in; a house in 
which numbers might be collected at once, and 
addressed at once, so that they might hear in an 
hour—precious is time !—truths which it would 
take days and weeks to distribute to them indi- 
vidually ; a house in which the feelings of com- 
munity and fraternity and sympathy should aid 
the effect of what they might hear; a house in 
which family might meet family, and in which 
memory and association might perform their 
wonted offices; a house which should be called 
and esteemed sacred—the centre of the mission, 
the meeting-house of the people, the visible fold 
of the toil-gathered flock. The fruit of these 





* The Minister employed for the Poor by the Congre- 
gations in Boston, is denominated the Minister at Large. 


just thoughts appeared in the erection of the lit. 
tle chapel in Friend-street. Small and humble 
as it is, I never pass the spot on which it stands 
without a mental thanksgiving. Modest mother 
of poor men’s churches! Lowly and plain, but 
beautiful and holy cathedral of charity! Blessed 
is the work which thou hast witnessed and fos- 
tered! Thy walls are slight, and, must soon be 
removed, but thy form will remain in the me. 
mories of many who have been taught im thee, 
and be associated with the image of the poor 
man’s friend.” 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THOUGHT. 
When the sunlight fades away, 
In the distant West; 
When hath fled the golden day, 
And wearied mortals rest ; 
*Tis then I love to be alone, 
To think of hours that long have flown. 


When the stars bedeck the sky, 
And stillness claims its own ; 
When no ear ean hear me sigh, 
I love to be alone; 
I love to let true memory dwell 
On thoughts the tongue disdains to tell- 


I love the moonlight, but oh! then, 
’Tis too much as the day ; 
It shows the features, forms of men, 
Who oft, too oft betray ; 
It shows distinctly every thing, 
A bird—a fly upon the wing- 


There is a charm in voiceless thought, 
Where none can bring it forth ; 
With angel-images ’tis fraugbt, 
That brighten all its worth ; 
’Tis then the inner soul awakes, 
And through the mist of turmoil breaks. 


It speaks of all the pleasures past, 
The joys, the loves of youth ; 
And oh! they may return at last, 
With rich, though mellowed truth ; 
It gives to Hope a brighter hue, 
And says—bid not that star adieu. 


Savannah. HAROLD. 


—— 
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Mr. Williams, the Missionary, in his very !0- 
teresting book on the South Sea Islands, met 
tions that he one day wanted, when engaged in 
some carpenter’s work, a particular tool, the 
name of which he wrote with a piece of chalk 
onachip, and then sent a native with it to his 
wife. When the simple islander found that the 
chip communicated the want, and the requir 
tool was given him, he thought the chip miract- 
lous, held it up in his hands, while he proclain- 
ed its magic powers to his friends, and for mally 
days wore it round his neck suspended by 








string. 
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THE PRUNING KNIFE, 
REMARKS 


ON THE 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 123. 





Life of Admiral Lord Howe.—Every American 
remethbers the Lord Howe of our revolutionary 
history. Here is a rich and pretty satisfactory 
biography of him. One might well expect an 
interesting article on the Life of a British Admi- 
ral. He is generally, from youth to age, enga- 
ged in moving accidents, and wonderful adven- 
tures. No theme is more of a favorite with both 
English readers and writers. The Quarterly 
Review, especially, has always seized upon such 
subjects with alacrity, and has hence derived no 
small share of its wide-extended popularity. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson first appeared as an ar- 
ticle in the Quarterly Review, and was after- 
wards expanded into one of the most popular 
books of the language. Whether the article 
befure us proceeded from the same hand, we 
somewhat doubt. There is, at times, a culpable 
confusion and incompleteness in the narrative, 
as if the author were satisfied with furnishing his 
required number of pages, without attending 
particularly to their quality. Examine, for in- 
stance, that portion which describes the relief of 
Gibraltar by Lord Howe. No reader is made 
much the wiser by it. Still, the critique, as a 
whole, is very good reading. 

Waterton’s Autobiography.—Waterton is the 
celebrated English ornithologist and traveller in 
South America, being the veritable adventurer, 
who bestrode the back of a crocodile, in the wa- 
ters of the Amazon, and rode him in triumph to 
the shore, having twisted the two fore-legs of the 
monster round to the top of his neck, and used 
them as abridle. ‘The article is a choice enough 
piece of light reading. 

Spanish Genealogy and Heraldry.—-A very 
larned and a very rambling sort of an article. 
More entertainment than might be expected is 
extracted from so unpromuising a subject. There 
s much ingenious and profound reflection, with 
much that is loose and inaccurate, and it often- 
limes wants a thread to hold it together. We 
observe, here, a great many symptoms of liberal 
Views in politics, arising, we suppose, from the 
°pposition-posture which has now been for 
‘ome time maintained by the British tories. In 
fet, itis about such an article as would have 
*ppeared in the Edinburgh Review twenty years. 


= —> 


ago, when that publication took the lead in libe- 
ral politics. 

Art and Artists in England.—A book by Waa- 
gen, a German connoisseur, who recently visited 
England to examine her works of art, furnishes 
the occasion for many interesting extracts, and 
for a good deal of agreeable chat on the general 
subject. The writer exhibits an admirably cath- 
olic and noble spirit, criticising the works of 
art in England with much candor and freedom. 
and fairly allowing merit to the artists of other 
nations, not forgetting our own in particular. 
He appears, however, quite ignorant of the state 
of art in Russia, and would have done well, be- 
fore publishing his observations, to examine a 
paper in a late Foreign Quarterly on that very 
subject. 

Marshal Soult-—When Marshal Soult was 
about proceeding to England, to represent the 
French nation at Queen Victoria’s coronation, 
a foolish attempt was made by some of his coun- 
trymen to claim for him the victory in the battle 
of Toulouse, which many even of the first 
French authorities had always hitherto ascribed 
to Lord Wellington. This called forth the vin- 
dictive nationality of the Quarterly Review, 
which has here not only set that subject forever 
at rest, but has shown up poor Marshal Soult in 
a long series of engagements with Lord Wel- 
lington, in which he has been in variably beaten. 
Still, the reviewer hopes and believes that the 
Marshal would be courteously received and 
treated by the English nation on his expected 
visit. 

Atlantic Steam Navigation.—This is the most 
friendly article towards America that ever ap- 
peared in the Quarterly Review. It is the very 
Antipodes to what we can remember in some of 
the early numbers. From its numerous familiar 
allusions to the state of things in this country, it 
must have been written by some one who per- 
sonally knows all about us. The style warrants 
us in ascribing it to the pen of Captain Basil 
Hall, who may now think it time to offer some 
reparation for his ancient injuries. He will find 
us a forgiving people. The writer, whoever he 
is, is in a state of great excitement and “ glorifi- 
cation” (so to speak) at the present era in steam 
navigation. He predicts and enumerates all 
sorts of advantages from it, both to Europe and 
America. But he rambles about in a most im- 
methodical manner, starting two or three times 
over again from the same point in his reflections. 





Yet his cordial spirit makes ample amends for 
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all rhetorical defects. He claims for Britain the 
honor of the first practical attempt at steam 
communication between the two countries, but 
says that America can very well afford to award 
it. Well done, generous reviewer. Long may 
a spirit like this prevail between the two nations. 
The following quotation from this article, we 
imagine, may present some novelty and interest 
to the readers of the Rose, notwithstanding so 
much has been written and said concerning the 
British steamers in New-York. 

“We can enter,” says the reviewer, “into the 
feelings of the myriads who crowded the wharves 
at New-York when the English boats were hour- 
ly expected—when, finally, after days of almost 
breathless watching, (which, to fearful spirits, 
might well have afforded some pretext for disbe- 
lieving the new scheme—some excuse for cast- 
ing even ridicule on it after all,) at length, on 
the morning of St. George’s Day, the doubts, the 
fears, the scorn, were alike destined to be remo- 
ved forever from the mind of every living crea- 
ture (even, we dare say—but let us say it with 
due deference—from that of Dr. Lardner him- 
self;) for now appears a long dim train of dis- 
tant smoke, in a somewhat unaccustomed direc- 
tion ;—it rises and lowers presently, like a ge- 
nius in the Arabian Nights, portending some- 
thing prodigious ;—by-and-bye, the black prow 
of a huge steam boat dashes round the point of 
some green island in that beautiful harbor— 

‘ Against the wind, against the tide, 
Steadying with upright keel.’ 
It was worth something to be a passenger in one 
of those fortunate boats at that moment. We 
have before us the journal kept by one of the 
favored few on board the Great Western. From 
the time of crossing the bar of the harbor, all her 
‘ poles’ were set aloft, and flags gaily streaming 
at each,—the foreign ensign at the gaff, and at 
the fore a combination of the British and Ame- 
rican,—and ‘at 3 p. m. (the narrative continues) 
we passed the Narrows, opening the bay of New 
York, sails all furled, and the engines at their 
topmost speed. The city reposed in the dis- 
tance—scarcely discernible. As we proceeded, 
an exciting scene awaited us; coming abreast of 
Bedloe’s Island, we were saluted by the fort 
with twenty-six guns (the number of the States ;) 
we were taking a festive glass on deck. The 
health of the British Queen had just been pro- 
posed—the toast drunk—and, amid the cheers 
that followed, the arm was just raised to con- 
summate the naming, when the fort opened its 





fire. The effect was electrical;—down came 
the colors, and a burst of exultation arose, in the 
midst of which the President’s health was pro. 
posed. The city now grew distinct: masts, 
buildings, spires, trees, streets were discerned ;~ 
the wharves appeared black with myriads of the 
population hurrying down, at the signal of the 
telegraph, to every point of view. And then 
came shoals of boats—the whole harbor covered 
with them ;—and now the new-comer reaches 
the Sirius, lying at anchor in North River, gay 
with flowing streamers, and literally crammed 
with spectators—her decks, paddle-boxes, rig. 
ging, mast-head high. We passed round her, 
giving and receiving three hearty cheers ;—then 
turned towards the Battery. Here myriads again 
were collected;—boats crowded around us in 
countless confusion—flags were flying, guns fir- 
ing, and bells ringing. The vast multitude set 
up a shout—a long enthusiastic cheer—echoed 
from point to point, and from boat to boat, til 
it seemed as though they never would have done.’ 

Towards the close of the article occur the fol- 
lowing warm-hearted anticipations of the conse- 
quences that may flow from the increased inter: 
communication between the old and new worlds: 

“Europe and America, especially, will be- 
come, not neighbours only, but good ones. We 
shall exercise a strong influence over each other; 
influences extremely different indeed, but salu- 
tary, we cannot but believe, to all concerned. 
The Old World is rich with its own peculiar re- 
sources, literary, scientific, political, and moral. 
The New World, with less accumulation, boasts 
of being more spirited, racy, adventurous, and 
experimental. The one holds in ber hands the 
wealth of the days gone by; the other is rather 
intrusted with the key of the future. Each de- 
serves close observation, considerate deference, 
and deep study of the other. And this, with all 
its effects, is what we are now to have. Hereto- 
fore, individuals only, here and there, have 
known and communed with individuals. Here- 
after, nations, races, continents will stand in the 
same relation. They will, let us hope, throw 
their muskets and their bows and arrows behind 
them, and approach each other ; a thousand pre 
judices will be given up, and a thousand fresh 


ties of interest and influence arise between them, 
as seeing, at length, eye to eye, they take each 
other by the hand, and swear that henceforth 
the crude, puerile, and savage ignorance, indif- 
ference, alienation, or hostility of other ages shall 
be no more.” 
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The Life of William Wilberforce.—Forty pages 
upon Mr. Wilberforce ;—but a character like 
his can bear a great deal more without any flag- 
ging of interest. ‘The tendency, and probably 
the intention of this paper, is to divest Mr. Wil- 
berforce of the halo which surrounds his repu- 
tation. The feeble, wavering toryism of that 
gentleman, together with his evangelical Church 
of Englandism, were both somewhat offensive in 
the eyes of the Quarterly Review. According- 
ly.it is very severe, even to captiousness, we 
think, on some points of his character. A rough 
vein of disparagement runs throughout the whole. 
A large portion of the religious world will be 
grieved and offended by it. Itis guilty, more- 
over, of the common fault of hypercritical wri- 
ters, viz: lamenting that so much exceptionable 
matter should have been published from Mr. 
Wilberforce’s diaries, yet all the time extracting 
most copiously from it, and spreading far and 
wide the mischief which it affects to deplore. 

8. G. 








FLOWER-VASE, 


Profound Reflections.—The historian or the 
antiquary, remarks Dr. Buckland, may have 
traversed the fields of ancient or of modern bat- 
ties; and may have pursued the line of march of 
triumphant conquerors, whose armies trampled 
down the most mighty kingdoms in the world. 
The winds and storms have utterly obliterated 
the ephemeral impressions of their course. Not 
atract remained of a single foot, or a single hoof, 
of all the countless millions of men and beasts 
whose progress spread desolation over the earth; 
but the reptiles that crawled upon the half-finish- 
edsurface of our infant planet, have left memo- 
nals of their passage, enduring and indelible. 
No history has recorded their creation or de- 
struction; their very bones are found no more 
among the fossil relics ofa former world. Cen- 
turies and thousands of years may have rolled 
away between the time in which these footsteps 
Were impressed by tortoises upon the sands of 
their native Scotland, and the hour when they 
are again laid bare and exposed to our curious 
and admiring eyes. Yet we behold them stamp- 
edupon the rock, distinct as the track of the 
passing animal upon the recent snow; as if to 
show that thousands of years are but nothing 
amidst eternity,—and, as it were, in mockery of 
the fleeting and perishable course of the migh- 
liest potentates among mankind. 

Singular Fossil Shells—Nummulites are so 











called from their resemblance to a piece of mo- 
ney—they vary in size from that of a crown 
piece to microscopic littleness; and occupy an 
important place in the history of fossil shells, on 
account of the prodigious extent to which they 
are accumulated in the later members of the se- 
condary, and in many of the tertiary strata.— 
They are often piled on each other nearly in as 
close contact as the grains in a heap ofcorn. In 
this state they form a considerable portion of the 
entire bulk of many extensive mountains, e. g. in 
the tertiary limestones of Verona and Monte 
Bolca, and in secondary strata of the cretacious 
formation in the Alps, Carpathians, and Pyre- 
nees. Some ofthe pyramids, and the sphinx of 
Egypt, are composed of lime-stone loaded with 
nummulites. 

It is impossible to see such mountain-masses 
of the remains of a single family of shells thus 
added to the solid materials of the globe, without 
recollecting that each individual shell once held 
an important place within the body of a living 
animal; and thus recalling our imagination to 
those distant epochs when the waters of the 
ocean which then covered Europe were filled 
with floating swarms of these extinct mollusks, 
thick as the countless myriads of beréde and clio 
borealis that now crowd the waters of the Polar 
seas. 











EXAGGERATION; OR, THE SPOILED BONNET. 
“I’m weary, weary, of the world, and every thing I view,” 
Fair Emma said, as on a lounge her graceful form she 
threw ; 

“Friendship is false, and love a farce, and pleasure all a 
show ; 

“ Smiles flutter upon faithless lips, bewildering as they 
glow; 

“T hate mankind, I hate myself, the very earth I scorn, 

** And wish, poor miserable girl, I never had been born. 

‘“* My father wonders at my grief, mamma cries fie upon it! 

‘** But oh I’m sure she never spoiled so beautiful a bonnet!” 


Just then a servant oped the door, with bandbox closely 
tied ; 

‘Oh, Bella, darling! is that you!” the drooping maiden 
cried ; 

“T thought you never would have come—how could you 
be so slow ? 

“Ts it the very, very shape, the spreading front, you 
know?” 

Quickly the knotted string was cut, the loosened cover 
raised, 

Then brightened up fair Emma’s eyes, enkindling as they 
gazed : 

“Oh what a heaven of a shape! the ribbon how divine! 

“ And how becomingly it suits this azure scarf of mine! 

“ Quick, Bella, my mantilla get, run, child, be quick, I say, 

“T must abroad, for every thing is beautiful to-day.” 

C. G, 
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LEAF & STEM BASKET, 


Miss Wilberforce, sister of the celebrated 
statesman, was in her early years a young lad 
of spirit and talent:—a pleasantry of hers is 
worth recording. At the great Yorkshire elec- 
tion, when her brother was triumphantly chosen 
a member of Parliament, she appeared on some 
occasion before the mob, who in addition to 
their usual hurra of ‘ Wilberforce forever!” 
now vociferated ‘Miss Wilberforce forever!’— 
‘No!’ said she, stepping quickly forward, ‘not 
Miss Wilberforce forever, if you please.’ 

The new Rail Road between Boston and Sa- 
lem has had the effect of freshening the marshes 
which it has cut off from the influence of the sea- 
water, and thus converted mires, ditches, and 
bugs into most extensive and delightful prairies, 
covered with fragrant and beautiful flowering 
plants. 

Ata grand Oratorio recently given in Boston, 
for the benefit of Mr. Ostinelli, a favorite violin- 
ist of that city, three airs were introduced, com- 
posed by Mr. Russell, who visited Charleston 
last winter. One of the most affecting features 
of this oratorio, was, that nearly the whole musi- 
cal force, in Boston, of any celebrity, volunteer- 
ed their assistance to their respected brother. 
There was something like a grand moral ora- 
torio in this movement. 

A high born Castilian, having stumbled one 
day, indignantly exclaimed, “this comes of a 
gentleman ever walking '” 

A western editor, learning that Talleyrand 
died at his own hotel, inferred from thence that 
he was a tavern keeper. 

Cantharides, or blistering flies, have made their 
appearance in Kentucky, and are found valuable 
by the apothecaries. 

In Spain, even a beggar must be treated as a 
gentleman. No excuse, no refusal, checks their 
importunity, except the talismanic reply of Span- 
ish courtesy, “my brother,will your worship ex- 
cuse me for God's sake?”’ The mendicant then 
bows and retires; his self-love is satisfied. 

The wearing of cotton next the skin instead 
of woollen, is pronounced by a Northern physi- 
cian as a sure preservative against rheumatism. 

The ship Zenobia, lately arrived at this port 
from Boston, was no doubt named after the prin- 
cipal character in Ware’s excellent letters from 
Palmyra. Thus Commerce delights to do honour 
to literature. 

Formerly, in Spain, there existed three classes 
of grandeeship. ‘The first put on their hats in 
the presence of majesty before the king had spo- 
ken to them; the second class covered their 
heads after the king had spoken to them; the third 
remained bareheaded until the king had spoken 
to them and they had answered. 

One of Wilberforce’s entries in his journal is 
of acandour quite comic. It is as follows:— 
“Went to hear Mr. Forster preach—felt much 
devotion, and wondered at a man who fell asleep 
during the psalms—during the sermon fell asleep 

myself.” 

The following, from the Philadelphia Gazette, 





have seen :—“ It is, in fine, an instrument, ‘ pro 
usus cookarie, cum saucepannis, stewpannis, 
scullero, dressero, coalholo, stovis, smoke-jacko, 
pro roastandum, boilandum, fryandum, stewan 
dum, et plumb pudding mixandum, pro turtle 
soupas, calves’ lead hashibus, cum callipee et 
callipashibus.” 

An intelligent and spirited female correspon. 
dent of the New-York American, who is travel. 
ling in Europe, writing from Amsterdam, ob- 
serves, “were I to speak to you of theatres, [ 
could tell you of a Dutch comedy, in five acts, 
each act about one hour long, and each good 
joke or witty manauvre thrice repeated, for the 
especial benefit of those who do not ‘ take’ at the 
first or second perpetration.” 

In Europe and America, the men ogle the wo- 
men, in Turkey the women ogle the men. With 
us, the lady looks shy and bashful, in Turkey it 
is the gentleman. In Europe a lady cannot suit 
a gentleman, in Turkey she can. Among us 
masters require characters with their servants; 
in Turkey servants inquire into the characters of 
masters. 

Among our industrious and frugal ancestors, 
says the Ladies’ Companion, it was a maxim, 
that a young woman should never be married 
until she had spun herself a set of body, table, 
and bed linen. From this custom, all unmar- 
ried women were termed spinsters—an appella- 
tion they still retain in all law proceedings. 
Man, says the Rev. Mr. Greenwood, in refer- 
ence to the proper style of preaching, has ever 
the same human mind, and the same human 
heart. To the human mind must the preacher 
address himself by the power of reasoning, to the 
human heart by the powers of sympathy and 
persuasion. A new kind of flourish may do 
for a while; but only for a while. Dreect- 
ness and simplicity will resume their sway.— 
New cates and dainties may answer for a sea- 
son, but the natural and healthy appetite will 
return, and it will certainly demand the plain 
bread of life, and be satisfied with nought eise. 


Napoleon one day said to Madame Campan, 
the ancient systems of education are good for 
nothing; what is wanting to the proper educa- 
tion of young persons in France? ‘ Mothers,” 
replied Madame Campan. ‘This expressiol 
struck the Emperor! Ah! said he, “that makes 
the whole system of education; we need mo- 
thers,who know how to educate their children!” 


Oxp Law or Courtsnip.—Oct. 27, 1647: The 
General Court enact “that if any young mal 
attempt to address a young woman, without the 
consent of her parents or the County Court! he 
shall be fined £5 for the first offence, £10 for 
the second, and imprisonment for the third.’”— 
Sept. 11, 1649; “Matthew Stanley was tred 
for drawing the affections of John Tarbdoxs 
daughter, without the consent of her parenls 
He was fined £5—fees 2s. 6d., and 6s. for 3 days 
attendance by the parents.’”’ In the same month, 
“3 married women were fined 5s. a piece for 
scolding.” Quere—What would, or should have 
been the penalty for an unmarried woman for 











is the grandest puff for a cooking stove that we 


the same offence ?—Salem Gazette. 
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BOOKS AT COST. 


| The Subscriber wishing to dispose of the remains of his Stock saved from the| 


late fire in April last, consisting of BOOKS, STATIONARY, &c., is offering | 
them at and below cost. 

Among his Books, are many valuable Standard Works, together with a hand- 
some assortment of the most beautiful English Annuals, for the years 1636-7 & 8, 
Also, Albums, Pocket Books, Cutlery, Pencil Cases, Work Boxes, and a great) 
variety of other Articles. | 

B. B. HUSSEY, 28 Broad-street. 

November 24 





LOST, | 

On the evening of the 20th instant, a small Pocket- Tablet, consisting of several| 
Tvory-Leaves. A suitable reward will be given for it, if left at the office of the 
Southern Rose. 2 November 24 | 


| 





NEW DRY GOODS STORE. | 

O. & G. TAYLOR will open on the 20th inst. at the store formerly occupied! 

by J. Ketchum & Co. King-street, an entire new stock of FANCY & STAPLE| 

DRY GOODS, which have been carefully selected expressly for the Charleston | 
market, and will be sold for cash at the lowest prices. Nov. 10-2t 





TO FAMILIES OR SCHOOLS DESIROUS OF A TEACHER. 
LADY, of very respectable connexions, and unquestionable qualifications, | 
may be engaged as Governess in a Family, or Teacher in a Female School, | 
as soon as the healthy season commences. 
A GENTLEMAN also, of liberal education, and highly recommended, may! 


be procured as a Tutor in a private Family, or in a Literary Institution. Apply at, 


the Office of the SOUTHERN ROSE. | 





os a x > 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 





Charles F. Richardt, Charleston. 2.50 | 
John H. Schriner, ditto. 250 | 
Mrs. J. Murden, dttto. 2.50 | 

| 








Che Southern hose, 


EDITED BY MRS. CAROLINE GILMAN, 
Is published every other Saturday, 


AT TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


Boston, Mass. —Wu. Crossy, 147 Washington) Edisto Island.—Reference to A. A. GILLING. 
street. Savannah.—Reference to Cyrus B. CartTsEr. 

Augusta, Geo.—T. Stor. Walterboro’ —C nares G. Stoxes. 

St. Lowis, Mo.—Merecu & Divxniegs. Sumter. —P. O’Suitivan. 

Columbia S. C.—Reference to I. C. Morean. 


— wisi 


















































